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of the plays presented. There was no lack of literary talent
in England at the time. It was the age of Scott, Dickens,
Thackeray and Trollope, but the drama made little
appeal to them. For one thing the novel was still a
comparatively new form and, in those days, highly
remunerative. For another, with bad actors and a
plebeian audience, from which the cultured classes held
aloof, there was scant inducement for a successful writer
to forsake the novel. Even the poets who tried play
writing were half contemptuous of the theatre and did
not trouble to learn stage technique. It is a little difficult
to decide whether the badness of the plays was due to the
crude tastes of most of the audience, or whether the
spectators consisted of unenlightened people because of
the poorness of the plays provided. Each factor probably
acted upon the other. At all events the result was
abysmal. Sentimental rubbish or highly coloured melo-
drama, neither having any resemblance to real life, held
the boards, and plays such as Tom Taylor's The Ticket of
Leave Man, recently broadcast, Sweeney Todd and Maria
Martin were enormously popular and received with a
complete seriousness now almost incredible.

The German-speaking Georges had taken little interest
in the stage. Queen Victoria revived an old tradition
by commanding Charles Kean to perform at Court
This heralded a change in the general attitude towards
actors. Society and even the Church ceased to regard
players as outlandish folk or agents of the devil* Con-
sequently the actor himself ceased to be extravagant in
speech and attire. He became indistinguishable from
the other occupants of the drawing room ia which he was
now received and, on the stages he dropped his artificial
mannerisms. Acting at last began to be natural and
realistic, and the knighthood awarded to Henry Irving
marked the final close of the era of the * rogue and
vagabond.*

The new type of actor called forth a new type of play.